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British Income Taxation Unequal 


ARLIAMENT has again refused to 

make changes in the British income 
tax law to permit married persons to 
choose whether or not their income is to 
be reported and taxed separately. On the 
death of the husband the fiction as to a 
single income for the family disappears, 
the Woman’s Leader points out, and the 


widow is required to pay death duties. 


Discriminations Faced by Early Women 
Physicians 
N an article by Esther A. Coster in the 
Independent Woman, the discrimina- 


tions which women physicians had to over- | 
come in their pioneering are told by Dr. 
Eliza Mosher. Men physicians still tend — 
to ignore women physicians, perhaps un- 


consciously, Dr. Mosher says. Women 


doctors used to be refused rooms in New. 
York, or charged prohibitive prices. The 


admission of women to county medical 
societies was strenuously fought. A quo- 
tation from the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal of February 16, 1853, shows 


the attitude of men physicians to women 


physicians : 
“Tt is not a matter to be laughed down 
as readily as was at first anticipated. The 


serious inroads made by female physicians 
in obstetrical business, one of the essen- 
_ tial branches of income to a majority of — 


well-established practitioners, make it nat- 
ural enough to inquire what course it is 
best to pursue.” 


Dr. Mosher was resident physician of 


the State Reformatory for Women in 
Massachusetts, the first in the country to 
be conducted for women, and held other 
responsible public and educational posts 
in addition to her private practice. 


Woman President Appointed 


HE new president of the London 


Teachers’ Association is-a woman— 
the second in 53 years—Miss C. J. Robin- 
son, who is headmistress of the “North- 


brook” School, Lee. 


Woman Smoker Fined More Than Men 


HE press reports that while fourteen 


men were fined $3 each for smoking 
on ferries, the one woman who smoked 


was fined $5 by Magistrate Weil in New 
York. 


Taxi clini on Basis of Equality 


A PHILADELPHIA taxicab company 
is now employing women chauffeurs, 


paying them on an equal basis with the 
men chauffeurs. 


Feminist Notes 


Woman Astronomer 


LEANOR A. LAMSON is one of the 
few women astronomers. She works 


at the United States Naval Observatory, 
tracing the orbits of the new comets and 


astroids, and making a catalogue of the 
stars. 


Business and Professional Women to Meet 


HE eighth annual convention of the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs will be held 
in Des Moines, Iowa, July 12-17. The 


federation considers a legislative program 
which so far has never yet included Equal 
Rights between men and women. 


1 00-Year-Old Woman Wants Job 


USAN PAGE of Tulsa, Oklahoma, is 
- looking for a job as a weaver. She is 
110 years old, her relatives say, and 
learned to weave about 90 years ago when 


many American a wove all thelr own 
cloth. 


Rights of 


OME hope is felt by English Feminists | 
that Lady Astor’s bill to admit to the 
House of Lords women who are peeresses 


in their own right may be passed. The 
bill, which was lost by only two votes last 
year, came up for its second reading 
May 13. 


_ Labor M. P. Refuses to » Work for Equal 


Rights 
USAN LAWRENCE, recently elected 
Labor member of Parliament, told a 
delegation of the National Union of Socie- 


ties for Equal Citizenship that, while she 


believes in absolute equality between men 


- and women, she is not prepared to make 


an immediate fight. for equal industrial 


- rights. She was asked to stand for the 
principle that industrial legislation 


should be based on the nature of the in- 
dustry rather than on the sex of the work- 
er, particularly in connection with Ellen 


Wilkinson’s Factories Bill, the Lead Paint 


Bill, and other pending industrial legisla- 
tion. | | 
Speakers in the deputation to Miss Law- 
rence were: Dr. Winifred Cullis (pro- 
fessor of physiology), Lady Balfour of 
Burleigh, Mrs. Abbott, Helen Fraser, 
Anna Munro (Women’s Freedom League). 
Other members of the deputation were 
Miss Beaumont, Chrystal Macmillan, Miss 
Whately (N. U. S. E. C.), Philippa Stra- 
chey (London Society for Women’s Serv- 
ice), Miss Barry (St. Joan’s Social and 
Political Alliance), Mrs. Archdale (Time 
and Tide), and Miss Mayo (Six Point 


Group). 


Equal Rights 


Women and the Chicago Tribune | 
RECENT booklet published by the 
Chicago Tribune, called “Women and 

the Chicago Tribune,” says that whereas 

thirty years ago the paper employed only 

16 women, it now has 363 women em- 

ployes. The Tribune had the first woman 

Sunday editor on any metropolitan news- 

paper. It has a woman editor for every 

one of its numerous women’s departments, 
and usually employs two or three women 
reporters who, in spite of their being only 

a small proportion of the city staff, are 

usually given equal opportunities with 

men reporters. This year for the first 
time a woman, Ruth Russell, was chosen 
as the most outstanding student in the 

Medill School of Journalism, and given 

the place on the Tribume reserved each 


_ year for the leading graduate of the school. 


Other executive places held by women in- 
clude those of fiction editor, motion pic- 
ture editor, book editor, art editor, as well 
as editors of the departments supposed 
to be of primary interest to women. 
Although the copy desk on virtually all 


- papers is considered absolutely reserved 
_ for men, the Tribune has a woman copy 


reader. She serves on the Sunday desk, 
however, not on the news desk. 
A woman is the Berlin correspondent of 


_ the Tribune, even though the field of for- 


eign correspondence is usually held sacred 
to men. 


Secretarial, mechanical, and assistant 
executive positions in both the editorial 


_ and the business departments, are held by 


women in considerable numbers. 


Women Officials in Pennsylvania 
various counties throughout ‘Pennsy]l- 
vania, according to statistics reported 


to Equat Ricuts by Jessie L. Collett, 


there are the following sixty-five women 
public officials: Court stenographers, 19; 
prothonotary and clerk of quarter ses- 
sions, 1; register of wills and recorder of 
deeds, 2; register of wills, recorder of 
deeds, and clerk of orphans’ court, 5; 
clerks to jury commission, 14; poor di- 
rector, 5; county treasurer, 3; jury com- 
missioner, 3; prothonotary, 2; recorder of 
deeds and clerk of orphans’ court, 1; 
prison inspector, 4; county auditor, 1; 
recorder and clerk quarter 
clerk to common pleas, 4. 


Three Women Seek Governorship 
HREE women have announced their 
candidacy for Governor of Texas: 
Miriam A. Ferguson, the present incum- 
bent; Edith Wilmans of Dallas, the first 
woman member of the Texas Legislature; 
and Mrs. W. K. Johnson of San Antonio. 


- There are two men candidates. 
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YING on my desk are two books by 
big G. B. Stern. They are the most re- 
cent productions of a writer who 

has to-her credit four other novels and 


_a volume of short stories. Thunderstorm, 


her latest work, is a slight piece. - It has 


to do with a couple of Italian servants — 


who have given themselves utterly to their 
English employers, and who can no more 
be dismissed than a mother can be dis- 
missed. Then comes the rift that threat- 
ens to make ‘the music mute: the em- 
ployers may be summoned back to Eng- 
land. The faithful Vanna and Ettore do 
not know this. But other people, inti- 


mately concerned in the causes of the re- | 
moval, do know, and pull wires fiercely — 


and wildly, with the result that—that the 


novel, which is the lightest of light read-— 


ing, has a happy ending. The characters 
of Vanna and Ettore are drawn with de- 
licious humor. The English are vague 


and immaterial—mere lay figures, ex- 


cept for a certain spinster, Miss Sophia 
Locke of Chelborough, who combines in 
her person the character of a respectable 
modern maiden lady with that of “a bril- 
liant witty woman of the Brocade period 
* * * an enchantress,” and who won- 
derfully manages to express _ without 
injuring either. 

After one has read the two novels, one 
feels that Thunderstorm might have been 
spun out of a couple of pages of The Matri- 
arch—pages in which Italy and England 
are illuminatively contrasted by two peo- 
ple who diverge in their allegiances. The 
lesser book is like a shining splinter 
chipped off from a rich, dark lustrous 
stone. Or, to change the metaphor, it is 
as though the cook had poured out a small 
portion from a huge bowl of batter, and 
beaten it up into what the English call 
“trifle’ and what the dictionary succu- 
lently defines as a “confection of whipped 
cream or white of eggs, with pastry, 
soaked in wine, fruit, almonds, and so 
forth.” 

But The Matriarch is another story in 
more senses than one. It could be dis- 
cussed from a good many angles, and de- 
mands to be discussed from at least three. 
It could be considered as a piece of Fem- 
inist writing. It could be treated as a 
contribution to our understanding of the 
Jews, a race to which both Miss Stern and 
her present reviewer are not unpleasantly 
conscious of belonging. It could and cer 
tainly should be viewed as an example of 
the art of telling a story. 

The Feminist aspect of the novel—and 
I suppose it is this which most engages 


By Babette Deutsch 
THUNDERSTORM, by G. B. Stern. 
New York: Knopf, 1925. 
Tum Marriarca, by G. B. Stern. 
New York: Knopf, 1925. 


the readers of Equa. Rieuts—is so inno- 


_ cently displayed that one hesitates to ex- 
_ Claim over it, lest—like the glory of the 


dawn—it dissolve and vanish into the 


_ light of common day. But it is as authen- 


tic as sunrise, and as refreshing and as 
fundamental. Here is a woman—here is 
a whole dynasty of women—active, vigor- 
ous, eager to the point of being greedy, 
and yet possessed of a saving wit and 
graciousness that keeps them from being 
mere domineering shrews, and allows 
them feminine charm along with their 
female wiles. 


HE Matriarch herself, having been 
Born in 1835, and dying in 1924 at the 
ripe age of 89, lived through the repres- 
sions the Victorian era, the relative 
freedom of the Edwardian, and the license 


of the Georgian post-war days, without 


apparently realizing that change was in 


the air. She was, as her title implies, 


the queen of the household, whether she 


was throning it in Vienna or in Paris or 


in London, and she presided over wed- 
dings and funerals, over cradles and 
kitchens and festivals and fights, with 
a zest and an energy and an exercise of 


managerial ability which most men might 


envy. She lived, it is true, not upon her 
own earnings, but upon those of her 
father and her husband and her brothers, 
and after the financial crash and the 
shifting of the burden to young shoulders, 
she depended, more than she knew, upon 
her grandchildren. But the busy dowager 
was as ready to grant that her grand- 
daughters should work to retrieve the 


family fortunes as that they should, in 


the nature of things, marry and bear chil- 
dren, and spoil their own sons and worry 
their own daughters. 

The young Matriarch —her successor 
to the title and to the job of bullying and 
advising and helping the whole family— 
is a clever, charming, independent young 


‘woman of these our times, who would as 


soon defer to a man simply because he 
was a man as she would give her right 
hand to be cut off. The idea would simply 
not occur to her. There -was no question 


of Equal Rights for these women, for the 
-Matriarchs, any more than for the ladies 


who mintained salons in eighteenth cen- 
tury Paris, or for the market-women who 


_ besieged Versailles during the great Revo- 
lution. If there were Equal Rights to be 


demanded by anyone, it was by their men. 
Such a book as this is, for the Feminist, 


at once a token of how far she has come 


along her road, and a ~~ to travel 
on bravely. — 


S a Jewish chronicle the book has a 
special value. Here for once is the 


story of a family of Jews—and what a 


family'!—which treats them neither as 
pariahs nor as chosen people, but simply 
as human beings. And by so treating them, 
the author manages subtly and firmly to 
convey all the essentials of their Jewish- 
ness: their terrific clannishness, their de- 


votion to the Family above everyone and © 


everything else, and next to the family, 
their devotion to their race; their Oriental 
lavishness, their Oriental shrewdness; 
their love of the rich sensuous world in all 
its manifold appeals to eye and ear and 
nostril, to tongue and finger-tips; their 
flaming pride; their nervous excitement 
in a crises, their tough repudiation of 
defeat. And the Matriarch, what a 


‘Mother in Israel! The head of the house, 


the fountain of strength and wisdom, the 
node of the family. A dreadful woman 
to come up against, impossible to with- 
stand or defy, with a vitality that over- 
rules where it cannot rule. But a mag- 
nificent figure, stubborn and sturdy and 
gay and kind, and above all, self-assured— 
a woman who cannot be resisted except 


by one of her own: by the younger, keener, 


harder self embodied in her grand-daugh- 
ter, the new Matriarch. 

The Matriarch fulfills every require- 
ment of a good novel. Here is character- 
drawing at its best—character not simply 
given, but given against its natural back- 
ground, with all its roots and branches, 
like the family whose tree is carefully 


drawn at the back of the book. Here is 


a crowd of people, five generations, and 
every important person sharply differ- 
entiated from the others, whom they often 
much resemble, being members of the 
same family. Here is lively action—the 
rise and fall and recovery of a great 


house — the introduction and discovery 


and exodus of an alien—and plenty’ of 
suspense to quicken it. Here is humor 
and tragedy, some beauty and much wit. 
Here is atmosphere, as thick as a London 


fog, as rich as some of the old Jewish. 


recipes brought over from Vienna via 
Paris to England, that the descendants 
to the last generation may know the taste 


of these traditional cates. The book may 


be tersely described as being out of John 
Galsworthy (to whom it is dedicated) by 
Arthur Schnitzler. There is the fine 
solidity of the one and the half-melan- 
choly charm of the other. It will be very 
difficult for Miss Stern to achieve its 
equal. It will be no less difficult for her 
confréres to do so. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjectien of 
women, 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. 
House Joint Resolution Number 75. . 


Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1928, 
by Senator Courris. 
Iatroduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 18, 1923, 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


Ada Davenport Kendall 


Mrs. Loring Pickering, N. Y. 


Dr. Caroline Spencer, Colo. 


‘Florence B. Whitehouse, Me. 
Margery Whittemore, Mich. 


The International Convention 


E who are working in the United States for complete equality of rights 
for women are gratified at the strength of this same movement among 
the European delegations to the convention of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. Our delegation has found that the leading Feminists of 
nearly all nations are working, as are we in this country, against all restric- 
tions upon women—especially with regard to the right to earn their living. 

We sent fraternal delegates to this convention to offer our aid to those 
women who are carrying on our common fight. We did not go to the conven- 
tion primarily for the purpose of seeking affiliation with the International — 
Alliance, though we shall, of course, be glad at any time to join the Alliance 
if our help is desired. 

American women have a better economic position than have the women of 
most other countries because so many women here are earning considerable 
sums in industries and professions. This means that American women have 
a peculiar opportunity to help effectively in the world-wide struggle to raise | 
the status of women. Because of the greater economic power of American 
women at this particular moment of the world’s history, we have a correspond- 
ing obligation to the women of other lands. We of the National Woman’s 
Party, and we believe nearly all the women of our nation, want to use this 
power which has been placed in our hands for the advancement of women 
everywhere. For this reason we offer all the aid that we can give to the 
International Suffrage Alliance and to all other national and international 
groups that are working to remove every remaining handicap 7 women. 


What's in a Name? 


T is an admitted fact, conspicuous at this season of the year, that “a rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet.” Horticulturists, however, find 
in this circumstance no adequate reason for dispensing with a proper nomen- 


clature. Names are a convenient means of identification for flowers, and we 


may add, for human beings as well. But a name is more than a convenience 
to humanity; it is a symbol, a sort of hall mark to the personality. 

In this sense the abrogation of their own names by married women is a 
matter of genuine concern to the modern Feminist.. When a woman. upon 
marriage gives up her own name and assumes that of her husband she per- 
forms an act that is deeply symbolic. To begin with she admits that husband 
and wife are one, and that one is the husband. She submerges her personality 
definitely and conspicuously, and signs away her identity with every inscrip- 
tion of her married name. 

In addition she accepts a life of vicarious fulfillment. Mary Brown: having 


become Mrs. John Smith, naturally regards John Smith’s enterprises as of 


more importance than her own. Moreover, fame has a close association with © 
name, and when a girl looks forward with pride to giving up her name at 
adulthood this attitude of mind is reflected in her work. She is destined to 


_ succeed by proxy, hence, she has more concern in the selection of a proper 


proxy than in her own personal accomplishments. The antagonism evidenced 
to married women’s keeping their own names is a good index of the ss: ecamnstcie | 
of their doing it. | 

The people who ridicule the enterprise, pointing out that it matters not one | 
whit whether a woman is known as Mary Brown or Mrs. John Smith, are 
precisely those who feel most deeply the symbolism entailed by names. They 
say it makes no difference, but they quickly change their tune when Miss Mary 
Brown marries and they have to introduce her to their friends. Then with a 
positively malicious intent they insist upon the Smith, whether or no. 

Next to the bobbing of hair the keeping of own names by married women is 
perhaps the surest sign of the vigor of the Feminist movement. Within recent 
times the legality of married women’s keeping their own names has been 
questioned. Could they sign checks? Could they get passports? Could oan 
sign contracts? and so on. 

Now, once and for all, the matter has been settled by the decision of 
Federal Judge Thatcher in the case of Maria Jeritza, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, restraining a firm of cigar dealers from using her name for adver- 
tising purposes. Mlle. Jeritza is now the wife of Leopold Frederick Salvatore, 
Baron Popper de Podhorhey, a member of the Austrian nobility, and the 
cigar dealers insisted that his name was hers. Judge Thatcher, however, 
ruled that a married woman is free to decide whether she shall use the name 
of her husband, and that there are not even any legal requirements that she 
shall have her husband’s permission to use her own. 


Thus another discrimination against women falls into the neare. 
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Equal Rights Before World Con; 


presidents of the societies affiliated 


ge joint board of directors and the 


with the International Woman Suf- 

frage Alliance adopted at a meeting in 
Paris, May 29, a resolution favoring Equal — 
‘Rights .in industry which the National 


Woman’s Party fraternal delegates were 


- gent to Paris to support. 


The resolution read: 


“No special regulations for women’s 
work. different from regulations for men 
should be imposed upon women; the only 
policy which, while consonant with the 
present trend of labor legislation, permits 
both the fullest development of the wel- 
fare of all workers and safeguards their 
individual liberty and responsibility is 
that basing all labor regulations or re- 
strictions upon the nature of the work 
and not on the sex of the worker.” 


The resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 70 to 38, according to dispatches from 
Paris. | | 


Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence, commented on 


passage of the resolution: 
“The idea of protective legislation, is a 


product of the time when women were 


economically and politically helpless, 
when it was necessary to protect them 
like children. Today the situation has 
changed in many countries. Women are 
‘in various stages of freedom. We can- 


snot. tierfree.women with the. unadyanced... . 


without international retrogression in the 
-woman’s movement.” 
The Congress meeting on May 3i1st 
voted against the recommendation of the 
presidents for Equal Rights. The vote 


in the Congress was 91 to 78. Instead 


of the Equal Rights resolution the Con- 


gress passed a sort of half-way measure 
declaring that no obstacle should be 


placed in the way of married women who — 


desire to enter or continue in paid work, 
and that the laws relative to women as 
mothers should be so framed as not to 
handicap them in their economic position. 


CTION of the international board 
and the presidents of the affiliated 
societies on the admission of the National 
Woman’s Party to the I. W. 8S. A., how- 


ever, was not to admit the National Wom- 
_an’s Party, in spite of the fact that the 


majority of the members of the interna- 
tional board favor industrial equality. 
The stand of the presidents was sustained 
by the Congress by a vote of 48 to 123. 

The spokesmen chosen by the Woman’s 
Party to present the case for the admis- 


sion before the presidents were: Doris 


Stevens, vice-president of the Party; Mrs. 
Clarence Smith, New York State chair- 


man; and Burnita Shelton Matthews, 
Legal Research Secretary. 
-. Miss Stevens, speaking in both English | 


and French, made the following argument 
to the board and the presidents for the 


affiliation of the National Woman’s 
Party: | 

“We offer our strength, our devotion, 
and whatever practical and spiritual 
forces we have at our command to the 
women’s international movement. Since 
the subjection of women is world wide, 
it can be removed only by international 
co-operation. 

“Then, too, there is this human reason. 
The hostility against those who are work- 

ig to lift the position of women, which 
all of us as nationals experience in our 
own countries, needs to be washed away 
from time to time and replaced by the 
regeneration which comes from associa- 
tion with our colleagues in the same 


undertaking. This heartening regenera-— 


tion we would get from you. 

“Since we are told that the aims and 
purpose of our organization meet your 
requirements for affiliation, the Woman’s 
Party, therefore, lays before you for con- 
sideration, its application for membership 
in the Alliance.” | 

The Woman’s Party spokesman before 
the Congress, May 31, on the question of 
admission was Mabel Vernon, whose 
speech was interrupted by frequent ap- 
plause, especially when she declared, “We 
came to offer all that we had of strength, 
ability and devotion to the world-wide 
movement.” 

When the floor was given over to dis- 

cussion Miss Crystal MacMillian, the 
British leader, Lady Rhondda, Mrs. 
Pethick-Lawrence, Dr. Welt Strauss of 
Palestine and several others urged the 
admission of the Woman’s Party. 
. The Christian Science Monitor of May 
28 reports the discussion over the admis- 
sion of the National Woman’s Party as 
follows: 


“The National League of Women 
Voters, already a member of the Alliance, 
has made a formal objection to the en- 
trance of the Woman’s Party before the 


_ Admissions Committee. It has made a 


formal objection before the council of 
national presidents, and is prepared to 
carry the fight to a finish on the floor of 
the convention next Monday, when the 
delegates are to be seated. 

“Between the two contending factions 
are several hundred bewildered delegates, 


many of whom agree with the funda- 


mental policy of the National Woman’s 
Party that the economic equality of wom- 


en requires the removal of all protective 


legislation. 


“They are being told that agreement 


with the policy of the Woman’s Party and 
disagreement with the league’s stand for 
protective legislation is not the question 
upon which they must vote, but rather 
whether they favor the overturning of pre- 


—eedent to admit one national organization 


over the protest of a member of an organ- 
ization from the same country. 

No other national organization has 
ever carried a protest to the extent of the 
League of Women Voters,’ declared Mrs. 
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oress of Women 


Corbett Ashby, of England, at the close 
of the debate between the representatives 
of the two groups before council of presi- 
dents, and pointed to the admission by 
the council of societies from Cuba, Ber- 
muda, Porto Rico, Luxembourg, Portugal, 
Turkey, Rumania, Brazil, Peru, France, 
Holland, and England, four of whom 
were second societies from the same coun- 


tries, and in the case of England it divides 


the 12 delegates’ seats allowed each coun- 
try among so many organizations that 
there are scarcely enough chairs to go 
around. 


“What the league will do if the Wom- 
an’s Party is admitted must be discussed 
in a later conference in the United States, 
according to Miss Belle Sherwin, presi- 
dent of the league, when asked if the 
league would withdraw should the party 
be admitted over its protest. Miss Sher- 
win told the council her organization is 
against the admission of the Woman’s 


Party on the ground that the policy and 


political action of the two groups are op- 
posed, as shown year after year in hear- 


ings on bills before State legislatures and 
Congress. 


“The old differences of the two United 
States organizations were brought before 
an international audience, as she asserted 
that the militant and non-militant meth- 
ods set up, impenetrable barriers between 
the two. Different as are the positions 
taken by the two organizations on definite 
legislative proposals, the differences in 
method are even more serious because they 
destroy the possibility of profitable con- 


ference or discussion, she said. — 
“Speaking in both English and French, 
Miss Doris Stevens outlined the policy 
and achievements of the Woman’s Party 
to the presidents, and in a statement after 
the conference said in answer to questions 
as to the party’s plans: ‘We certainly 


- will not leave the international field, re- 


gardless of the action by the congress on 
our admission. We already have an inter- 
national advisory council of 33 women 
from 13 countries, acting as the first inter- 
national lobby of women prepared to sit 
anywhere where world problems affecting 
the rights and opportunities of women 


need vigilant watching. We will continue 


our international work and we will in- 
crease it.’ 
“The Woman’s Party has availed itself 


of the opportunity offered any national or 
international organization of women in 


Sympathy with the objects of the alliance, 


to send two delegates who sit without 
vote in the convention. To show its inter- 
national interest and to stress economic 
eg of women it has a visiting group 
of 25. 

“It has conducted an active publicity 
campaign both in the French and Eng- 
lish press during the last fortnight, and 
has its headquarters in the Hotel Lutetia, 
from which it carries on brisk lobbying 
among the delegates. | 

“The request of the Woman’s Party for 
admission has served to center attention 
on the controversy over the industrial 
equality of women already scheduled to 


come up on the conference program. 


“Equal jobs, not equal votes, is the com- 
ing Feminist slogan, and the equality 
struggle is shifting from the political to 
the industrial arena, according to execu- 
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tive committee conferences on the eve of 
the triennial convention of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance. It is 
not that women have ceased to desire the 


ballot, but that they have tasted political | 
victory in many countries, while in none 


have they acquired what they regard as 
entire equality of their rights of work.” 


From Dr. Aletta Jacobs, eminent Fem- 


‘inist leader of Holland, a member of the 


International Advisory Oouncil of the 


_ National Woman’s Party, comes the news 


that she is too ill to attend the I. W. S. A. 
Congress, much. to the regret of all who 
are interested in Equal Rights. She 
writes, however, that the delegation from 
Holland has sent a resolution for Equal 
Rights in industry to the Committee on 
Like Conditions of Work. 


“Our delegation stands for Equal 
Rights for men and women and is strong- 
ly against labor legislation for women 


only.” Dr. Jacobs’ letter said. 


AS Malaterre Sellier, a member of the 


International Advisory Council of the 


National Woman’s Party, international 
vice-president of the International Wom- 
an Suffrage Alliance, and president of the 
Paris Suffrage Association, wrote to the 
National Woman’s Party before the Con 


gress convened : 


“T have had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Baker and Miss 
Pollitzer, and I hope that together we 
shall do good work and obtain the results 


we desire.” 


After the vote was taken on the Equal 
Rights resolution in Paris, Gabrielle 
Duchene, a member of the International 


Advisory Council of the National Wom- 


an’s Party, a pioneer suffrage leader of 
France, and a leader in the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Free- 


dom, expressed gratification, according to 


dispatches received here, “that a young 
and active organization, like the National 
Woman’s Party, which has fought valiant- 
ly for the principle of equality in the 
United States, has enlarged its field of 
action and come to Europe to strengthen 
the women’s movement internationally.” 


HE last contingent of the National 
Woman’s Party delegation to the 
I. W. S. A. sailed on Tuesday, May 25, 
at midnight, when Mrs. Oliver H. P. Bel- 


HILEAN women, according to a re- 
port by Helen Douglas Irvine in the 
International Woman Suffrage News, 
are seeking to improve their legal status 
‘before asking for political equality. No 
explanation is given for their refusal to 
demand political equality as a means of 
obtaining legal equality. 
The bill supported by the Partido Civico 
Femenino, the Feminist organization, 
would confer on Chilean women certain 


mont, president of the Party, and Mrs. 
Charles Moran of New York left New 
York for Paris. Alice Paul went to New 
York to see them off. 


Mrs. Belmont has opened her Paris 
home for the congress, and is taking a 
vigorous part in the work of the Woman’s 
Party delegation during the actual meet- 
ings of the congress, which opened Sun- 
day following the preliminary meetings of 
the committees, the presidents, and the 
directors last week. 


_ Just before sailing Mrs. Belmont said: 


“We hope to return within a few weeks 
with the Feminists of all nations united 
in a world Equal Rights program. The 
adoption by this international body of 
women of the Equal Rights resolution, 
which is to be proposed by English Fem- 
inists, will greatly strengthen the Wom- 
an’s Party campaign for the Equal Rights 
Amendment in the United States, as well 
as the Feminists’ program in all other 
countries. 


“Women have previously found them- 
selves with belated victories on their 
hands. Women are in danger of being be- 
hind the times if they do not unite on 
a world scale. International organiza- 
tion is developing so rapidly that national 
victories will count for little.” 


HE Woman’s Party delegation will 
present at the opening session of the 
Congress their credentials from other or- 


ganizations as well as from the National 


Woman’s Party. Governors of ten States 
—New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 


Connecticut, Delaware, South Carolina, 


Virginia, Mississippi, Nevada, and Wyo- 
ming — have appointed members of the 
Equal Rights delegation as fraternal dele- 


gates from their respective States to the 


I. W. 8. A. Congress. 


The following members of the National 
Woman’s Party are also accredited to 
their States, and bear greetings from their 
chief executives: 

Mrs. Clarence Smith, New York chair- 
man of the Woman’s Party, fraternal 
delegate from New York State, with greet- 
ings to the congress from Governor Smith. 

Elizabeth Culbertson, former candidate 


Feminism in Chile 


civic rights they now lack, namely, rights 
of guardianship over their own children, 
the right to be guardians of the children 
of others, the right to witness a legal docu- 
ment, the right, if they are married, to hold 
property, and the right to do paid work. 

The bill, as further explained in the 
article does not, however, give Equal 
Rights to married women in all these 
respects. For instance, in the case of the 
married woman’s right to work, the bill 


Equal Rights 


for Congress, fraternal delegate from 


Pennsylvania, appointed by Gpverngr Pin- 
chot. 

Mrs. Townsend Scott, Amelia Himes 
Walker, and Mrs. Isaac Dixon, appointed 
fraternal delegates from Maryland by 
Governor Ritchie. | 

Elsie Hill, appointed fraternal delegate 
from Connecticut by Governor Trumbull. 

Florence Bayard Hilles of Wilmington, 
fraternal delegate from Delaware, ap- 
pointed by Governor Robinson. 

Anita Pollitzer, secretary of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, of Charleston, ap- 
pointed fraternal delegate from South © 


Carolina by Governor McLeod. 


Burnita Shelton Matthews of Missis- 
sippi, Legal Research secretary of the Na- 


tional Woman’s Party, representing the 


State with credentials from er 
Whitfield. 


Anne Martin of Nevada, first woman 
candidate for the United States Senate, 
appointed by Governor Scrugham as fra- 
ternal delegate to the I. W. 8. A. Congress 
from her State. 


Nell Mercer of Virginia, appointed fra- 
ternal delegate by Governor Byrd of Vir- 
ginia. 

Estelle Hellman of Cheyenne, who has 


the distinction of carrying to the con- 


gress greetings from one of the two 


women governors in the United States, 


Governor Nellie Tayloe Ross of Wyoming, 
who appointed her fraternal delegate 
from her State. 


The credentials carried by Miss Hell- 
man read: 


Appointment as fraternal delegate by 
Governor to the International ee 
Alliance Convention. 


This is to certify that Estelle Hellinan 
of Cheyenne has been appointed fraternal 
delegate from the State of Wyoming to 
the convention of the International Suf- 
frage Alliance meeting in Paris, May 30 
to June 6, and is entrusted with greetings 
from our State to this gathering of women 
from all parts of the world. 


Governor of the State of Wyoming. 
Similar credentials are carried by the 


fraternal delegates from each State, 


signed by the Governor. 


j 


rules that she may accept any employ- 
ment and enter any profession or trade 
unless at the husband’s petition, the 
magistrate forbids her to do so. | 

The bill further allows continuance of 
inequality in that a married woman may 
not become a guardian of other people’s 
children without her husband’s consent. 

The bill provides that married persons 
may either hold their property in com- 
mon or own it separately. | 
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66] ADMIT I should not like to have 
become Mr. Dora Black,” was Ber- 
trand Russell’s quick response to 

the Lucy Stone challenge with which I 

began the conversation. I had come to ask 

Mrs. Russell why, in publishing her little 

book, “Hypatia, or Woman and Knowl- 

edge’ (described by the Manchester 

Guardian as a “passionate vindication: of 

the rights of women,” and enthusiastic- 

ally reviewed by Ruby Black in our own 

Equal Ricuts), she had seen fit to adopt 


the manner of an early Victorian “au- 


thoress” and sign herself “Mrs, Bertrand 
Russell.” 


I had not expected to interview Mr. 
Russell too, but there we were in his 
study, and there did not seem to be any 
place for him to go. So he graciously 
stayed and helped us on with our inter- 
view. On the whole, I was glad. There 
is comfort in discussing new and startling 
ideas with a philosopher who is capable of 
honest thinking at a moment’s notice, 
even though his personal life may be as 
much controlled by convention, tradition 
and prejudice as the lives of most of us 
are. And in England it is a new and 
startling idea that a woman might keep 
her own name after marriage. 


“To tell the truth,” Mr. Russell went 
on, “it never occurred to us that Dora 
might keep her own name when we were 
married. We made no decision about it 
because we never thought about it.” 


“No,” broke in Dora, “I certainly never 
thought of it. I was thinking about the 
children. You see, their father’s name is 
a very distinguished one with great tradi- 
tions behind it. It would not seem right 
to deprive John of all that it might mean 
to him to be a Russell.” 


“Tt geems to me,” said the philosopher, 
taking up this thought, “if you are going 
to: make so much of this matter of names 
you must go to the bottom of it. It is 
the child’s name that counts. That should 


concern us much more than the wife’s — 


name. For it is by the passing on of the 
name that the family tradition is carried 
on, and that is important to the race. 
Great names, great family traditions 
must not be lost.” 


“Very well, then,” said I. “Agreed. 
But there are just as many girls born to 
distinguished families as boys. Why 
should the name be lost when the daugh- 
ter of a distinguished family marries a 
man of an obscure family? Let the chil- 
dren bear whichever name means the 
most. But why force the undistinguished 
father or mother to become still further 
undistinguished by also assuming that 
name?” | 


There is no doubt that I am the world’s 


By Crystal Eastman 


worst interviewer. I go with the sincere 
intention of sitting quietly, pencil in 
hand, and speaking only to “draw out” 
the famous man or the celebrated lady, 
as the case may be. But the affair al- 
ways ends in a free-for-all discussion, a 
search for essential truth and justice, 
during which I become quite as much 
interested in what I say to the victim as 
in what he or she says to me. 


ERTRAND RUSSELL, as all reading — 


America knows, has a right to be 
proud of his name in respect of his own 
achievements. He is, I believe, a very 
great mathematician. But he is also a 
profound thinker on human affairs, and 


- unlike so many important thinkers, he can 
write. His thoughts do not have to be. 


dug up for general consumption out of 
long, badly constructed books full of 
highly technical terms. They reach us in 
small, clearly constructed books, and in 
English that is not only beautifully 
simple but often poetic. 

Perhaps it is not quite so well known 


in America that Bertrand Russell comes 


of a famous line. He is a grandson of 
Lord John Russell, who introduced the 
Reform Bill of 1832, and became a great 
Whig leader. He was prime minister sev- 


eral times and was a power in public life 
until well on in the sixties. In recogni- 


tion of his distinguished services to the 
country Lord Russell was made an earl. 
When the present Earl Russell dies, Ber- 
trand Russell (his brother) will succeed 
to the title, with all that that means in 


English society. 


And who is Dora Black? When I came 


to England in 1919 I met her at Cam- 


bridge —a slender, vivacious, dark-eyed 
girl with the reputation for being bril- 


liant and unusual. She was then con- — 


sidering, I remember, whether she should 
go on with the scholastic career, which 
seemed to be opening up for her, or aban- 
don it and try to make her living as an 
actress. A short time after this she be- 
came Bertrand Russell’s 
his wife, and the mother of his two chil- 
dren. Mrs. Russell is 31 years old now, 
and seems to have given up all thoughts 
of the stage and of the scholar’s life in 
which she had made so fine a beginning. 


However, she has by no means retired 


into obscurity. Although her children are 
but two and four she has found time to 
stand for Parliament; she is the secretary 
and active leader of the Workers’ Birth 
Control Group which is doing such splen- 
did work in forcing this issue on the 


attention of the Labour Party; and she 


has begun to write books. . 


secretary, then 
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Who Dora 


O there you have it: a spirited young 
woman of great promise marries an 
older man of many achievements and con- 
siderable fame. Shall she struggle on as 
“Dora Black” until she has won a hearing 
for herself on her own merits and such 
distinction as her achievements entitle 
her to? Or shall she make the most of her 
husband’s name? | 
What would Lucy Stone say? | 


Mrs. Russell’s explanation about “Hy- 
patia” was very frank. “I wanted to pub- 
lish the book as ‘Dora Russell,’ ” she said. 
“But the publisher persuaded me to allow 
him to put ‘Mrs. Bertrand Russell’ in 
parentheses under my name on the title 
page. He said it would add two thousand 
to the sales, and the thing I cared most 
about was to get the book read, to make 


my ideas known, and besides we needed 


the money. Our only income is from our 
writing. So I agreed. You see, I used 


to write a good deal, but I could not get 


any paper to print what I wrote when I 
was Dora Black.” 


As a matter of fact in the English edi- 
tion “Mrs. Bertrand Russell” appears 
twice on the jacket and twice on the 
cover without any parentheses and with 


no hint of “Dora.” But this Mrs. Russell 
did not intend. 


stand somewhere between 
peare and Ruth Hale on this matter of 
names. Symbols are vastly important, 
and certainly this taking your husband’s 
name is one of the most devastating sym- 
bols of “subjection” that remain. And yet 
I don’t think keeping your own name is 
the ultimate test of a Feminist. I don’t 
feel like walking out of a woman’s house 
because she has not done it. I wanted to 
know some more about Mrs. Russell. 


She was one of four children, she told 
me, in a lower middle-class English 
family. There were three girls and one 
boy and very little money. The father, 
unlike many British fathers treated his 
boy and his girls alike in the matter of 
education. He said to Dora when the 
time came, “I’m not going to make a fine 
lady of you. Ill spend what money there 
is on schooling.” She was sent to a good 
grammar school and did not really want 
to go to the university. She had wanted 
to be an actress from the time she was 
four years old. But she happened to win 

a scholarship and so she went to Cam- 
bridge almost by chance. The rest of the 
story we know. 


“What phase of Feminism indevests you 
most, Mrs. Russell?” I asked. 

“Working-class Feminism,” she an- 
swered promptly. “I am especially in- 
terested in the lives of married women in 
the working-class. And I think the free- 
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dom of women will be very unstable until. 


the position of these working-class wives 


and mothers is improved. Today they are 


like slaves. They need, first of all, to 
know how to limit their families. That 


is why we founded the Workers’ Birth . 


Control Group. But that isn’t all. They 


need, terribly, ante-natal and post-natal 


care. Bearing children for working-class 
mothers in England today is four times 
as dangerous as coal mining. I could 
show you the figures. Well, then, there 
is motherhood endowment. They must 
have that so that if they want to stay 
home and take care of their children they 
can.” 

“But isn’t it also pie of the married 
woman’s battle to get rid of all these in- 


creasing restrictions against her holding 


various jobs outside the home?” I asked. 


“Yes, yes, I am heart and soul against 


putting any restrictions on the right of 
married women to work. And I was so 


glad to see the generous way in which the 
single women at the last Labour Women’s 
Conference stood up for this right. It 
was splendid ta see single women get up 
on the floor and defend the married wom- 
an’s right to hold her job. The old spin- 
sterish attitude is dying out. 

“But there is another thing I want to 
say. Feminists have emphasized for a 
long time the importance of each woman’s 
individual entity and the necessity of eco- 
nomic independence. Perhaps it was nec- 
essary. But now I think we need some 


Equal Rights 


emphasis on the instinctive side of life, 
sex and motherhood. I am.writing an- 
other book now called ‘The Right to be 
Happy,’ and trying to say what I mean. 
Life isn’t all earning your living. Un- 
fortunately we fall in love and Feminism 
must take that into consideration.” i 
If I have seemed at times ungracious in 
this interview it is because I am ignorant 
of the art of interviewing. There is much 
that I admire in Mrs. Bertrand Russell: 
a little young, a little inconsistent, a little 
sure of herself perhaps, but very, very 
genuine, and so rich in energy, initiative, 
and confidence that she is bound to do 
great service for women. Incidentally, I 
think, if England had had a Lucy Stone 
League she might still be Dora greens 


DISPLAY of the magnificent irises 
A from the National Woman’s Party 
garden won first place for an ar- 


tistic display of not more than ten stalks 
of iris at the American Iris Show in 
Washington last week. 


The display was arranged - Edith 


Ainge, who has always taken a keen and 
industrious interest in the development 
of the lovely gardens at National Head- 
quarters. Second prize was won by J. M. 
R. Adams, well known grower, who. Aso 
won the Sweepstakes prize. 

The iris beds in the Woman’s Party 
garden were the gift of Carrie Harrison 
for the Clara Barton Memorial Garden. 

This garden, always a restful and beau- 


tiful spot for Womas‘e Party workers and 
visitors, is at its loveliest. The rose gar- 
den is in full bloom and the graceful 
poplars wave their shadows across the 
lawn. 

Lilacs and violets came early in the 
spring. Now the peonies, poppies, and 
perennials are making splashes of color 
against the brick and board walls at the 


back. 


~The garden. hen been the scene of many 
inspiring gatherings of the National 


tional League for Pebee and Freedom 
were entertained here. 


Doris Stevens spoke last summer at 


one of the largest garden parties ever 


given at National Headquarters. Many 
meetings of the District of Columbia 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party 
have been - on the lawn under the 
trees. 

Even before the Sinkianadieee:’ and the 
garden became the home of the National 
Woman’s Party, the garden was famous 


‘Woman’s. Party. Margery Corbett Ashby, .. .for its beauty... During those days its was 
president of the International Woman 


Suffrage Alliance, and the delegates to 
the International Council of Women were | 
guests at a large garden party last May. 
The re to the Women’s Interna- 


the scene of the marriage of General 
Leonard Wood, when he was a major. 

Flowers from the National Woman’s 
Party garden were used at Memorial Day 
services on Monday. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 


Treasurer's Report 
EDITH AINGE, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 
ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to April 
12, 1926, $1,331,558.59. 
Contributions, membership receipts and 
other receipts, April 12 to 19, 1926: 


Per New York City Committee : 
(New York City retaining one-half) 


Mrs. M. Foley. - $0.50 
Miss Mildred .50 
Miss G. Archer.... .50 
Miss B. Brunjes. .50 
Miss Rose Cassidy .50 
Mrs. J. Carroll .50 
Mrs. M. Clair.. .50 
Miss H. Denning 
Miss J. Donmally.... .50 
Miss K, Edelman .50 
Mrs. F. Funk... -50 
Mrs. H. B. Foley....:.. abs .50 
Mrs. Mary A. FTey.... 
Mrs. M. J. Fallon .50 
Mrs. M. A. Gooley AA .50 
Mrs. M. Ganey...... 
Mrs. C. Hunt 
Miss M. Hynes .50 
Mrs. J. Hall | 
Mrs. M. Hellenbeck .50 
Mrs, M. Kirkwood .50 
Mrs. A. Luger .50 
Mrs. 8. Miller ; poklies .50 
Mrs. L. Maloney .50 
Miss K. Murnin | .50 
Mrs. M. Mulligan.... .50 
Miss M. McKeon . ° .50 
H. Munning .50 
» Miss O’Sullivan .. 50 


Mrs. K. Amos 


Miss Y. J. O’Neil... 
Miss F. Oates 


Miss H. Sullivan 
Mrs. W. Wheeler......... 
Miss A, Wheeler 
Mrs. K. Whyte 
Mrs. C. 8. Winston.... 
Mrs. M. Haran 
Mrs. C. Mooney 
Miss M. O’Connotr.......... 
Miss B. Ryder 


Mrs. 8. McLaughlin P 
Mrs. EB. Kelly... 
Miss Katherine Butler ; 
Mrs. B. Body..... 
Miss C. Eberle 
Mrs. Bulger .... 
Mrs. M. Gentsch 
Mrs. A. King......... .. 
Mrs. E. Edwards.... 
Miss Bessie Beatty 
Miss Adeline King Schneider................. 2 
New York City Committee....... 
Miss Eleanor A. Calnan, Mass , 5 
Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, N. Y 100 
Miss Laura Berrien, D. C 30. 
Miss Amy Kuschan, Del 5.0 
Mrs, Lucy C. Shaw, D. C : 5. 
Per Maryland Branch: 


no 


(Maryland Branch retaining one-half) 
Mrs. Ida M. Hathaway jen .50 
Mrs. Townsend Scott _— 5.00 
Miss Florence Kennard <n 
Miss Louisa Kennard...... iui 50 
Mrs. Florence Day 
Mrs. Aileen Erwin 
Mrs. William H. Feddema» 
Mrs. William O. Jones. 
Mrs. Blanche Bubert 


Mrs. Ida Pard 
Mrs. 


Mra. M. Bloom.... ee .50 
Miss D. Jyseean .50 
Mrs. J. B. Meeks... 
Mrs. Robert Retzer 3 joa 50 
Mrs. William Nichols.... 
Mrs, C. D. Carter .50 
Mrs. §. Louise Hopkinas.... ‘ 
Mrs. Louise Natali-Graham 5.00 
Mrs. Charles Keller ; 5.00 
Mrs. Louis K. Gutman 5.00 
Mrs. Howard North -50 
Miss Julia Neville.., 60 
Mrs. Dora G. Ogle 5.00 
Mrs. A. Sweeten 
Mrs. Edith Houghton Hooker.... . 6.00 
Anonymous -50 
Miss a Schneider 
Mrs. ‘William P. Holmes .50 
Miss Harriet L. Cutter, Calif in 1.00 
Miss Aline Solomons, D. 10.00 
Mrs. Bertha Helm, D. C 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters oveee 212.00 
Dividend on Endowment Fund stock... ne ae 
Refunds . 6.48 
Sale of tickets, Jessie Dell dinner... 
Sale of literature and stationer'’....................... - 17.76 
Sale of of Equal. RIGHTS 10 
ts on passages “Equal Rights Ship”........ 800. 00 
Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to 
April 19, 1926 $1,832, 557.88 
Printers 


Entrance on Baldersten Street 
BALTIMORE | 
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